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The volume is replete with graphic figures, but many of them are poorly drawn, 
particularly so far as scales are concerned. On page 132 in Table R the author 
has clearly violated his own injunction that in tabulation things to be compared 
should be placed in juxtaposition. If the table had been made in keeping with 
this principle, the conclusion that the monthly sales cannot be compared with 
the accumulated sales would not follow. It is true that graphic presentation has 
certain advantages over tabular presentation, but these advantages are artificially 
stressed in this instance by the form in which the table is designed. 

The last chapter, on "Published Statistics and Their Use," refers solely to 
railway statistics and hardly seems to justify the broad title used. 

Probably the main interest of this volume to the American student is found in 
the chapter on index numbers. This includes a discussion of the make-up and 
peculiarities of each of the main English numbers and comments concerning the 
commercial uses to which these index numbers may be put. 

Horace Secrist 

Northwestern University 



The American Railroad Problem. By I. Leo Sharfman. New York: The Century 
Company. 1921. xiii, 474 pp. 

The scope of Professor Sharfman's book is all that its name implies — The Amer- 
ican Railroad Problem. It is primarily a study of the present-day railroad 
situation in the United States, but it does not avoid historical or economic analy- 
ses when they are essential to the reasoning or the exposition. The book is, 
therefore, much more than a mere study of war-time railroad operations. Indeed, 
it is Professor Sharfman's thesis that the problems which focused during the war 
can be clearly traced in the immediate pre-war years. The war situation did, 
however, inspire the writing of the book, and the experience of federal control is 
not treated merely as a separate episode. This fact is reflected by the sequence 
in treatment: a demonstration of the rise of the root problems, an exposition of 
their incidence upon war conditions, and an analysis of the proposals for their 
solution. 

These root problems are three: "Unity of operation and railroad service; rates, 
credit and financial return; and railroad labor and continuity of operation." 
Fundamentally, all three are concerned with service. They correspond with 
the important additions to the regulative machinery adopted in the Transporta- 
tion Act, 1920. Professor Sharfman considers each in turn, pointing out the 
origin of the problem, the previous attempts at solution, the reasons for failures 
to cope adequately with the difficulties, and finally indicating the method pro- 
posed in the Transportation Act, its limitations and possibilities. A concluding 
chapter discusses the experience since March, 1921. It cannot be said that 
Professor Sharfman is unduly sanguine that the Transportation Act has solved 
the railroad problem, once for all. He fully recognizes the ultimate issue. In 
conclusion he says: "The regulative method, as well as corporate ownership and 
private operation, is now undergoing its crucial test." 
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Perhaps it is too early to ask for an extended study of the results of federal 
control. But so much has been said and written that has been colored by preju- 
dice and, conceivably, even by political desires, that the reviewer looked to 
Professor Sharfman's book for an impartial interpretation. Unfortunately, the 
treatment seems to lean too far to the side of charity: there is seldom criticism 
of the Railroad Administration or of the leaders of the labor organizations. There 
would be no present objection to this interpretation were it not for the statement 
that the chief contributions of federal control rest in the demonstration of "the 
possibilities of unified operation" and of "the constructive adjustment of labor 
relationships." In only one case is the comment unfavorable. It is questioned 
whether the miscellaneous "economies" inaugurated by the Railroad Adminis- 
tration — elimination of solicitation, unification of freight tariffs, consolidation 
of ticket offices, etc. — were such as to justify the important place given them by 
the Director General. The reviewer, for one, believes that it is doubtful if any 
very convincing conclusions looking toward the establishment of a long run 
railroad policy (involving fundamentally the issue of nationalization) can be 
drawn from an "abnormal period," when "many things were done and wisely 
done, which might deserve censure under normal conditions." 

What the reviewer likes best about the book is that Professor Sharf man explains 
the basic economic principles, that he is not afraid to repeat these statements of 
economic principles, and that he has developed a logical outline and adhered to 
it. There is no other summary of the essential facts of railroad history since 
1900. 



Homer B. Vandeebltje. 



Northwestern University 



Field Work and Social Research. By F. Stuart Chapin, Ph.D. New York:' 
The Century Company. 1920. ix, 224 pp. 

Professor Chapin in his preface calls his work a manual. In reality it has 
none of the qualities of a handbook. It is an exposition of the methods of data 
gathering applicable to social phenomena, together with a large amount of illus- 
trative material exemplifying the successive points as they are presented. 

The book contains little that is new. Through direct quotation and para- 
phrase the author presents much of the valuable material produced by the best 
writers on social research. In general the content is carefully chosen and well 
organized, and should be of real service to those who are approaching for the 
first time the subject of data gathering. 

Beginning with a brief exposition of the inductive method and its relation to 
field work, he presents a somewhat detailed description of research method as 
used by the historian. No application of these principles is made to sources of 
quantitative data. A partial fist of such sources is set forth, however, and the 
desirability of consulting these prior to gathering original data is shown. 

Three types of field work are dealt with— (1) case work, (2) sampling, and 
(3) complete enumeration. Although the individual nature of case work is 
accented, its non-statistical f eature is merely implied. It is doubtful if the average 
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